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however, to the last, he rejoices when his foot rests again on "old 
Virginia's soil," and like a' recent poet, he thinks that no foreign 
land lias roses, sunshine or birds to compare with old Virginia's. 

Social Life of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century: An inquiry 
into the origin of the higher planting class, together with an 
account of the habits, customs and diversions of the people. By 
Philip Alexander Bruce, late corresponding secretary of the 
Virginia Historical Society. Printed for the author by Whittet & 
Shepperson, Printers, Richmond, Virginia, 1907. 
I rejoice to welcome this latest work of Philip Alexander Bruce. 
He is one of the few scholars of the United States whoso emanations 
mean a distinct acquisition to the historical knowledge of the country. 
There are many things to approve in such a man. He is a pleasing 
writer, gifted with the power of expression and who always takes a 
broad view of the subjects of which he writes. In the next place, he is a 
patient and careful investigator, who forces truth out of her most 
hidden retreats and never tires of work. Hence, we have a book which 
carries reliability on its face, and interests us from the start. The 
main purpose of the work is to show the origin of the higher planting 
class. I think Dr. Bruce abundantly proves the contention, that, 
while there was no order of noblemen in Virginia in the seventeenth 
century, there existed a "Social arrangement" of gentlemen and yeomen 
just as prevailed in England. Dr. Bruce adduces a surprising number 
of families, which are proved to have been connected with families of 
standing and character in England. To them the present writer might 
add some others with which he has become acquainted by his own study 
of the county and other records. While, of course, these known fami- 
lies constitute only a small percentage of the many families in Virginia, 
they stand for a great deal more than they number. There can be 
no doubt that the product would have been greatly increased, had every 
emigrant left behind him an account of his origin, or had not so many 
of our records been destroyed. 

Dr. Bruee's treatment of the habits, customs and social pastimes 
of the Virginians may be considered as perfect as anything could be. 
In one important point alone, the editor must differ with him. Having 
correctly represented the class distinctions which prevailed during the 
seventeenth century, Dr. Bruce goes on to say that "the ever increasing 
multitude of slaves after 1700 confirmed the social conditions which 
had been previously fostered by the presence of the indentured whites.'' 
As a matter of fact, after 1700, race and not class, tended to become 
more and more the great distinction in society. The term "mister" 
once confirmed to a few, became general in its application. Throughout 
the eighteenth century the influence of the lesser gentry and yeomanry 
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of Virginia was pronounced. There was, it is true, a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown, a council of wealthy planters, who enjoyed the 
chief offices, fair ladies who wore costly silks, and gay cavaliers, who 
carried silver-headed canes and wore imposing wigs; but Edmund Ran- 
dolph, who was himself an F. F. V., referred to their influence as "Little 
and feeble, and incapable of daring to assert any privilege, clashing 
with the rights of the people at large." (Henry, Henry I., 209). 

All the early travelers who published books upon Virginia — Rev. 
Hugh Jones (1724), Rev. Andrew Burnaby fl759), J. F. D. Smythe 
(1773), and John Davis (1798) — are unanimous in speaking of the 
"haughtiness" and "independence" of the middle class of whites. The 
real poor class, according to Smythe, was "less in number than any- 
where in the world," a statement which had been previously affirmed 
by Beverley (1705) ; but even of this poor class, it might be said that, 
being entirely independent, having nothing to gain and nothing to 
lose from their richer neighbors, they were absolutely free from ser- 
vility. This spirit of independence made the Southern troops in the 
late war the admiration of the world, since, for over a hundred and 
fifty years, their ancestors had never taken orders from any one. 
Political freedom was carried into the army, and could only be satisfied 
by permitting the soldiers to elect their own officers. 

It is only in supposing that the social distinctions in the eighteenth 
century had no overpowering force in Virginia that we can account 
for the fact that, when, for the first time after the Revolution, the 
people had complete direction of their own government, Virginia be- 
came the headquarters of the Democratic-Republican party of popular 
ideas. Jefferson did away with the law of entail, and the Revolution 
impoverished some of the old ruling families and actually destroyed 
others. The old English church, with its cavalier society and pedigrees, 
became prostrate before the Baptists, Methodists and Prsbyterians, who 
now constituted the majority in Virginia. The few who clung to the 
ancient faith were, if possible, greater levellers than the members of 
the other denominations. This was especially true of their Bishop, 
James Madison, who was so saturated with the spirit of Republicanism 
that he would never speak of even heaven as "a kingdom," but "as a 
great Republic, where there was no distinction of class, and all men 
were few and equal." The result was that heraldry fell into utter dis- 
repute. Everybody became a "democrat," a "patriot," and in the 
abstract at least, "an advocate of the rights of man." Many families, 
who were properly entitled to arms, lost the evidence of it in the 
general neglect which blighted the tree of pedigree. The distant man- 
ner in which Jefferson, in the opening of his autobiography, refers to 
his own family descent, is suggestive of the general feeling prevalent 
in Virginia for many years after the Revolution. 
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Judge N. Beverley Tucker — a student of William and Mary College 
in 1801 — prefaced a short account of his family with the following 
statement: "At this day it is deemed arrogant to remember one's 
ancestors. But the fashion may change, and should any one of my 
family ever do honor to his race, the world may be curious to trace it. 
In that event, this pedigree may be interesting." The first Governor 
Tyler, a warm and sincere Republican, chose Wat Tyler, the great 
blacksmith, as the beginner of his family, and "would have no other 
device on his shield than a sledge hammer raised in the act of 
striking." It is true, that there was only an interval of 230 years or 
so between Wat Tyler and the first known ancestor of the Governor, 
and this ancestor called himself "a gentleman," and held the post, in 
1653, of one of His Majesty's commissioners of the County Court of 
York County, Virginia. 

The spirit was different in New England, where the social distinc- 
tions of the seventeenth century prevailed, to a great extent, through- 
out the eighteenth century, and in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, New England became the headquarters of the British party 
and the aristocratic Federalists. Titles and forms were popular there 
for a long time, and it is said that the brother of John Randolph, at 
the first inauguration of Washington, was spurned by the coachman of 
the Vice-President, John Adams, for coming too near the arms em- 
blazoned on the escutcheon of the vice-regal carriage. 

To suppose, as one might, from Dr. Bruce's remarks, that there 
was one set of men in Virginia after 1700 which were subject to an- 
other set, is certainly erroneous. The menial services in England and 
New England were performed by white people, but in Virginia these 
duties fell to the slaves. Such aristocracy as existed was confined to the 
domestic circle, but as soon as the slave-owner stepped outside, as the 
richest had frequently to do, he had to treat his poor white neighbor 
as an equal; had to speak to him with deference, and to address him 
as "Mister." This equality among the whites is, in great measure, the 
same to-day. 

Dr. Bruce fully sustains his reputation by this excellent book, and 
confirms the wisdom of the college in conferring upon him, as it did at 
the late meeting of the Board of Visitors in June, the degree of LL. D. 



